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industries, education, home life, literature, and general progress of these 
respective countries. Excellent maps, numerous photographic illustrations, 
and a detailed index place the book fully abreast of the high standards of 
modern book-making. 

Without any formidable array of statistics, the book is still scientific 
enough to be useful even to one who already has some acquaintance with 
Scandinavian life. Mr. Leach traces concisely the development of the policies 
upon which each of the three countries bases its progress. He emphasizes 
especially the scientific, literary, and artistic features which have placed these 
nations in the vanguard of human progress, and adds a chapter regarding the 
natural resources to which each country looks for its future development. 
Such a book as this deserves careful reading by all who desire to become 
familiar with the home life and governmental policies of these northern coun- 
tries. Such information should interest us because, according to the census 
of ioio, Scandinavia has through immigration contributed 3,000,000 to our 
present population. 

That for a generation past the women in Iceland have shared in the admin- 
istration of public affairs; that the Swedish town Harnosand was the first 
town in the world to light its streets by electricity (1885); that while London 
has only one telephone for every thirty-three inhabitants, Stockholm leads 
the cities of Europe with one instrument for every five — a record eclipsed by 
only three American cities; that in Scandinavia telephone and telegraph tolls 
are about one-fourth as high as the usual rates in the United States, and yet 
yield 8.45 per cent on the invested capital — these are facts which it behooves 
intelligent Americans to know. The material presented shows Mr. Leach's 
task to have been worth while, and the painstaking arrangement of subject- 
matter makes it apparent that he has performed his task well. 

Harry T. Collings 
Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 



Carlyle: How to Know Him. By Bliss Perry. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1915. Pp.267. $i-5°- 

The exact audience to which this series of books is addressed is not quite 
clear to the reviewer. If these volumes are intended for persons totally un- 
familiar with the authors discussed, then Mr. Perry's book assumes a knowl- 
edge of Carlyle, of his place in the century, of his peculiar philosophy and 
manner of work, which it is not proper to assume. If the present volume is 
meant as a discussion of Carlyle for readers who already have a rough general 
knowledge of his works, the space given to long quotations from the more 
obvious productions is not only disproportionate but wasted. Finally, if 
Mr. Perry intends a critical discussion of his author, it must be said that his 
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discussion is superficial, disappointing, and here and there extremely uncon- 
vincing. In other words, as an interpretative study it adds nothing to the 
literature on the subject. And if this book is not a critical study, if it is not a 
popular essay, if it is not an introduction e novo, the question remains, What 
is it ? And in answer deponent sayeth not. Mr. Perry falls down, not between 
two stools, but among three. 

As an instance of Mr. Perry's hesitation among these several aims, the 
chapter on Carlyle's literary theory is in point. If this volume is intended as 
a serious critical study, one might reasonably expect some careful discussion, 
under this head, of the organic structure of Carlyle's works. But although 
we are expected to enter upon chap, ix with a "summary of the working ideas" 
of Carlyle's "literary theory" in mind, the writer is compelled to state that he, 
for one, knows no more about Carlyle's literary theory than he did before he 
read Carlyle! If, however, this chapter is intended to introduce the student 
to some conception of the organic principles of Carlyle's literary productions 
considered purely as art, one might reasonably expect some rather extended 
discussion. As a matter of fact the chapter runs to exactly seven pages, and 
of these seven pages about three are given over to quotations! Such super- 
ficiality of treatment is unfortunately characteristic of the work. 

There is, indeed, one other category into which the present volume might 
fall. It might be called "Selections from Carlyle"; but unfortunately there 
is too much text for that. In fact, the only test applicable to this book is 
the test of whether or not the reader unacquainted with Carlyle reads more of 
him after going through Perry. That test the present writer is not competent 
to apply. 

Howard Mumford Jones 

University of Chicago 



Robert Browning: How to Know Him. By William Lyon Phelps. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1915. Pp. 381. $1.50. 
Lovers of Browning's poetry and students of his poetic art are predisposed 
to clap chips on their shoulders the moment they pick up any addition to the 
literature about Browning and his work. This is not at all difficult to under- 
stand when one calls to mind the tendency of each new critic to list Browning 
in his schedule of private property and to set up "no trespassing" signs at 
all points of approach. Hostility of one critic to all others and hostility of all 
other students to all critics has become chronic. If one approaches this new 
book in this belligerent frame of mind he will find enough to quarrel with; 
but if he analyzes carefully the things he condemns I venture to say that he 
will find his wrath directed chiefly against what Professor Phelps does not 
say and what he does not do. And so all those who expect to find a "Brown- 
ing Explained" or a "Seeing Browning," and all the vivisectors who like their 
poets "chopped particularly small," and all who enjoy the spectacle of a 



